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NEWS FRUM FREU &. HUEHLER 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 





EMBERS of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association and other friends 
are constantly asking us what we 

hear from Fred. Until very recently the 
news has been extremely sketchy. Now that 
we have heard from him on several occa- 
sions, it seems appropriate to share such 
news as we have with you. 

In his message to the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, of which he was Presi- 
dent this year, he said: 

“Our job is principally one of helping 
the officials of a friendly government to 
meet the needs of thousands of persons who 
have been suffering from privation during 
the last two years. On every hand there is 
evidence of the devastation which follows 
the occupation of a country by an enemy 
army. Stocks of supplies are looted, pro- 
duction is stopped, and people everywhere 
are in the midst of actual warfare or living 
in the strictest war economy. There is an 
extreme scarcity of foodstuffs, clothing, 
and even the simplest of normal consumer 
goods in every part of the country. Our 
government and the British government are 
doing a magnificent job in bringing food 
and clothing into this area for the use of 
civilians. This is being done in spite of 
innumerable handicaps and the necessity 
of giving priorities to implements of war. 
What we are able to send in, with that from 
Great Britain, is all that the people have, 
except for the grain and olive oil which the 
enemy has been unable to locate. A new 
crop of grain is expected soon and every- 


one is looking hopefully to the benefits it 
will provide.” This was written on Febru- 
ary 19 when he had been there a short time. 

Broadcasting on March 12, he said: 

“You will be interested to know that 
30,000 tons of food and clothing each 
month are coming to North Africa through 
the facilities and generosity of the Ameri- 
can people. Many of these goods will be 
sold and the people of the United States 
compensated for them. Other goods will be 
given away to people who are in need 
because their stocks and their lands have 
been devastated by an enemy army. Con- 
cerning these goods and services which will 
be provided without charge, you will be 
particularly interested in a visit I made to 
the Khabile or the rural section in this part 
of the world. In one place I saw women 
and children who, in cold, rainy climate, 
were practically without clothing. They 
have been deprived of goods not be- 
cause they were unwilling to work or barter 
their own farm products for wearing mate- 
rial, but because that commodity was not 
available until the Americans came to 
North Africa. Clothing and yard goods for 
the first time in three years are now being 
distributed throughout this country through 
regular commercial channels. Where need 
is great, we are here to meet it, and where 
people are not able to pay for commodities 
they are requiring, the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation is authorized to 
meet the need. 


“The sight at the Khabile would be a 
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challenge to any social worker. Children 
were not only naked but were hungry and 
undernourished, pleading for milk which 
they had been denied for years. Infants in 
mothers’ arms who have been unable to 
get adequate food made very vivid the rush 
of the Four Horsemen which inevitably ac- 
companies any war. 

“In other parts of this country I visited 
on several occasions the milk distribution 
centers which are supervised by our staff 
and the American Red Cross and where 
American milk is served to 150,000 chil- 
dren in 500 centers each day. Many of the 
very young children have never had milk 
except on rare occasions and this shows 
clearly in their lack of growth and their 
susceptibility to disease of malnutrition. In 
the short time I have been here medical 
officials and social workers have reported 
to me a very definite improvement in the 
health of the children. The infant death 
rate has been unusually high during the 
past few years. Tuberculosis has been ram- 
pant among some groups. Our job is to 
help to reduce that death rate and to curb 
the advance of disease. 

“In these services we have not built up 
a large staff, but we are working through 
local government officials who are compe- 
tent and willing to assist us and organiza- 
tions like the Secours National and L’As- 
sistance Sociale. 

“Before I left the United States I was 
asked a great many questions about what 
we can do for the refugees in North Africa 
—those who have entered this country 
from the countries of Europe. This morn- 
ing I had a report on this from a member 
of my staff.. Many are now being employed 
by the American Army and the Army of 
Great Britain. Others are finding employ- 
ment in private services and still others we 
hope may be evacuated from this country 
to make their way to Mexico and other 
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parts of the world where they have friends 
and invitations to settle like free citizens. 
Our staff is providing some aid to those 
who are released and we are attempting to 
secure other employment so that more may 
be given their liberty.” 

In another communication he wrote: 

“T have been asked to serve as an advisor 
to the Joint Commission on Political Pris- 
oners and Refugees in French North and 
West Africa. In this capacity I expect to 
have an opportunity to visit some of the 
camps and to advise the Commission on 
methods of improving the welfare of those 
who are detained at these places. I also 
hope that we may be able to effect the 
release of some of the men and the evacua- 
tion from this country of a great many of 
those who are now held in confinement. In 
this work we have secured the assistance of 
three members of the Society of Friends 
who have come to North Africa with the 
special authority of the Hon. Robert Mur- 
phy, and who will work under the direct 
supervision of the Division of Relief and 
Welfare. We have also arranged to have a 
certain amount of clothing sent to some of 
these camps for distribution among those 
whose clothes have disappeared or who 
have lost clothing by moving from one 
place to another. 

“It is hoped that soon we will have some 
supplies to assist in the rationing of food- 
stuffs particularly for those who are ill. 

Fred had the misfortune to lose his 
traveling bag and some of his clothes when 
on a trip near the front in Tunisia. Inas- 
much as he had no rationing card, his own 
need of relief sounded rather acute. Ap- 
parently there is little chance that he will 
be back in the United States until summer. 
When he does return he assures us that he 
will have many interesting experiences to 
share with us. 


THE EDITOR 








IMPLICATIONS UF THE BEVERIUGE REPURT 


by SIR HENRY BUNBURY 


Political and Economic Planning, London, England* 





EFORE I talk about the Plan itself, and 
ii its significance, there are one or two 
general comments which I should like 
to make. First, I am not going to suggest 
for a moment that because these policies 
are, or may be, good for Britain, they are 
therefore good for you. I am not compe- 
tent to pass such a judgment, and I would 
not even if I were. Our economic condi- 
tions are very different. They are in most 
ways the opposite of yours. We are an old 
and settled community, highly industrial- 
ised, crowded together in an island about 
the size of New York State, and containing 
a population about a third that of the whole 
United States. Aside from the land, we 
have only one natural resource—coal. We 
are therefore greatly and vitally dependent 
upon foreign trade to provide livelihoods 
for our workers: for we can only get the 
raw materials for our plants and, to a large 
extent, the food for our people, by selling 
goods and services to other nations, that is, 
by foreign trade, with all its complexities 
and uncertainties. To achieve security of 
livelihood for our people will be, I know, 
no light or simple task. You, I am sure, 
will have your difficulties too—great difh- 
culties; but I think they will be in many 
ways different, because the conditions are 
so different. 
Our national psychologies, too, are not 





*Address given at Regional Meeting of APWA, New 
York City, March 7, 1943. 
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the same. I sometimes think that the differ- 
ence can best be put in this way: that you 
are fundamentally a production-conscious 
people while we are fundamentally a con- 
sumption-conscious people. You and we 
approach our social and economic prob- 
lems from these different angles. You are 
intensely interested in production; it is one 
of your great achievements; and you tend 
to think that if only enough of everything 
can be produced, consumption will take 
care of itself. With us the focus of inter- 
est has become more and more the distribu- 
tion of wealth: we tend to take its produc- 
tion for granted—some would say, too 
much for granted. And now for the Plan 
itself. 


NEED FOR A PLAN 


ype plan for social security, known as 
the Beveridge Plan, is the British answer 
to the question how can we as a community 
give to all our people freedom from want, 
which means—and this is the important 
thing—freedom from the fear of want. 
For after the experience of the last 25 
years, we do have that fear. Our standard 
of living in peacetime is as high as any in 
Europe; higher than most, though not quite 
as high as yours. In the last 40 years or 
so it has risen considerably—something 
like 30 per cent. Yet there has been all 
along that hard core of people in want— 
not enough food, not enough clothing, 
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badly housed, badly cared for. And in 
times of depression the number of people 
in this situation has greatly increased. 

How do people come to be in want? A 
generation or so ago the reply which most 
people would have given to this question 
was something like this. “In some cases 
improvidence. In others, unwillingness to 
take available jobs. In others incompe- 
tence; in others just bad luck.” And they 
would have gone on to say that the remedies 
for these things are personal and coopera- 
tive thrift, help from children, relatives, 
and friends, and voluntary charity. Where 
these fail, subsistence, under unattractive 
conditions, in return for some sort of com- 
pulsory labor, unless they are too old or 
sick to do any work at all. 

But in the early years of this century a 
great change in our outlook took place. 
We had come to realize that unemployment 
and sickness and impoverished old age are 
things that may happen to any of us, 
through no deficiency or fault of our own. 
They are risks inherent in, and increased 
by, our modern industrial civilisation. It 
was felt that we have a collective commu- 
nity responsibility for them; that to leave 
them to personal thrift, private charity, and 
a minimum of help from taxes when all else 
fails, is not enough. 

So we started to build our social serv- 
ices. We used the foundations so well laid 
by voluntary thrift and private philan- 
thropy. We established old-age pensions, 
sickness and unemployment insurance, ma- 
ternity, child welfare and school medica] 
services, maternity insurance and medical 
care, followed later by widows and orphans 
pensions. And all these things were set up 
by law as State operated nation-wide activi- 
ties. 

But these various provisions have been 
created by stages and to a large extent in- 
dependently of each other. Under the pres- 


sure of World War I and of the economic 
dislocation which followed it, they have 
become an untidy, not too well fitted pat- 
tern. Moreover, scarcely any of the insur- 
ances are adequate to take full care of real 
needs. And there are large and conspicu- 
ous gaps. 

So it was decided to investigate the whole 
subject afresh in the light of all the knowl- 
edge we have gained since we started and 
so to bring the existing services and the 
gaps, under review. The Beveridge Plan, 
which we are discussing today, is the result. 
What does it do? 


Matin ProposaLs OF BEVERIDGE PLAN 


Wis says Beveridge, where it exists, 
has been shown by a large body of 
careful social research, to be due in fact 
almost entirely to two causes—lack of a 
job, either through ill health or old age or 
because the job isn’t there, and the size of 
the family. If we are to remove the fear of 
want, we must assure men and women that 
should any of these things happen to them 
—and they will continue to happen—they 
will be able to live at a tolerably decent 
level until the cause of want has been re- 
moved. Nothing less will be effective; noth- 
ing less will be adequate. 

So he puts forward three main proposals. 
First to develop the existing insurance 
systems into a coherent, simplified and 
adequate system of money allowances, to 
take care of all the contingencies that cause 
want—-sickness, industrial accident and 
disease, unemployment or loss of liveli- 
hood, old-age, childbirth, death. And to 
cover all of the people. In so far as they 
occur over a period of time, there is to be 
no time limit. The allowances are to be 
sufficient to cover subsistence at a minimum 
tolerable level—enough to meet the basic 
human needs but not enough for any lux- 
uries. I would ask you to note three things 
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about them. They are to be uniform, re- 
gardless of the individual’s normal level of 
income; they are to be universal—every- 
one from labourer to millionaire is to come 
within the scheme; and they are to be con- 
tributory and therefore to be given as of 
right, without regard to the resources, if 
any, of the individual. 

This last and vital point needs a word 
of explanation. Why contributory? Why 
not just take the money out of taxes— 
either general taxes or a special tax, 
“Because,” says Beveridge, “I find that 
British people strongly prefer it that 
way. They want to have the benefit—if 
they have to claim it—as a right, and 
they are willing and anxious to pay con- 
tributions to establish that right.” So there 
are to be weekly contributions, paid by 
means of stamps, part being deducted from 
wages, part being added by the employer; 
people not working for wages or salary 
will pay their contributions themselves. 

The second part of the scheme is a 
weekly allowance to parents for every child 
except the first up to age 15—or 16 if the 
child stays in school that long. If the 
parent is out of work or sick the allowance 
is to be paid for the first child in the family 
as well. There is a lot that could be said 
about this—the reasons for it and what it 
will do, but there is not time for that now. 
I will only say that it should abolish 
chronic want due to the size of the family. 
It is worth doing. 

The third part of the scheme is a com- 
plete system of medical care for the whole 
population—dependents as well as bread- 
winners—covering hospitalisation and spe- 
cialist treatment, dental care, and conva- 
lescence and rehabilitation. Avoidable ill- 
health must be avoided. Medical science 
and skill can do it and wants to do it; the 
people, so far as they do not already have 
it, must have it. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Wuat Tuis MEans 

N™ let us see by a few examples just 

what all this means. We have to dis- 
tinguish between those who are already 
insured under the existing schemes and 
those who at present are outside the insur- 
ance schemes and whose needs when in 
distress are met by public assistance, sub- 
ject to proof of need. 

When unemployed, an insured man and 
wife with two children would, at Bever- 
idge’s provisional rates, have their income 
raised by 54 per cent with no time limit— 
at present there is a time limit of six 
months, after which, if still unemployed 
and in proved want, he has to go on public 
assistance. The same family, if the bread- 
winner is sick and unable to earn, would 
have their income raised by 210 per cent 
with no time limit—at present the rate of 
benefit after six months is approximately 
halved. If the breadwinner is disabled by 
industrial accident he would get at least 30 
per cent more than at present. Maternity 
benefit is doubled—in the case of women 
gainfully occupied the increase is very 
much greater. And so on. 

And in the second place, many millions 
of people at present outside the State in- 
surance system will be brought within it. 
They will pay contributions and become 
entitled to benefits, according to their eco- 
nomic status; the rates of contributions and 
the benefits will vary according as they are 
gainfully occupied (but not for wages), 
not gainfully occupied, or housewives, 
these last being covered through their hus- 
band’s contributions. 


PROBLEMS 


N™ a project as bold and as far reach- 
ing as this raises some pretty large and 
difficult problems. It is bound to. And I 
would like to explore a few of them with 
you. The chief of them, as I see it, are the 
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problems of its cost, of its social effects, 
of administrative machinery, and of its 
political prospects. 

The Plan assumes, and must assume, 
that our government pursues policies di- 
rected to “full employment” consistently 
and successfully. The financial calcula- 
tions of the report itself are based on an 
average unemployment rate of 814 per 
cent. This, judged by our hopes, is a high 
figure; judged by our experience in the 
inter-war period, it is low. Can it be done? 
Clearly the answer to this question does 
not rest wholly with us. For the reasons 
already given, our economic conditions are 
not wholly within our own control. Our 
prosperity will be affected by the prosper- 
ity and the policies of other nations, just 
as that of other nations will be affected by 
ours. This is one of the clear lessons of the 
inter-war years. The modern world is made 
that way. I must content myself with just 
this statement: that it is the greatest inter- 
est of Britain and the rest of the world 
that the United States should be and remain 
prosperous, just as it is a very great inter- 
est of the United States that Britain, and 
the rest of the world, should be and remain 
prosperous. 

So far as Britain herself is concerned, 
the scheme will, if adopted, determine the 
lines of our fiscal and monetary policies. 
We shall go “all-out” for full employment 
—and indeed our present government has 
formally committed herself to this policy. 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


iy us now look at the financial structure 
of the Plan. 

It imposes additional burdens on tax- 
payers and employers. As regards work- 
ers, the gross additional burden will be 
modified, and in most cases eliminated, if 
the death benefit, which is recommended 
but not an essential part of the scheme, is 


adopted. Voluntary industrial life insur- 
ance, as we call it, with its excessively 
heavy weighting for administrative expense 
(mainly the cost of weekly collection of 
premiums on the doorstep) would be re- 
placed by an addition to the weekly con- 
tribution stamp at little more than nominal 
cost, and the effect of this in most cases 
will be to leave the average worker rather 
better off than before, so far as his total 
weekly contribution for all social security 
purposes is concerned. 

The additional burdens on taxpayer and 
employer are not small. They are esti- 
mated at 140,000,000 pounds in the initial 
year and as regards the taxpayer, will rise 
year by year. But in terms of the national 
income, that imposed on the taxpayer is 
still relatively insignificant, provided that 
by wise and courageous policies we are 
able to keep the national income at some- 
thing not too far below the full employ- 
ment level. As regards the additional bur- 
den on employers, the position is compli- 
cated by Britain’s great and now increased 
dependence on exports in order to secure 
the importation of necessary food and raw 
materials. If the effect of the new scheme 
were to raise British production costs to a 
level that seriously hampered export trade, 
the situation could be carried only by re- 
ducing wages or reducing the benefits, and 
thereby the burdens, of the scheme, or by 
subsidising exports. To some extent, there- 
fore, the success of the Plan depends on 
the degree of success which we achieve in 
our declared common intention to restoring 
and building up trade between nations. 
The plan does not depend on increasing 
British production; it is based on some 
redistribution of a national income known 
to be well within reach. Nevertheless, if in 
the process of redistribution an excessive 
burden were thrown on one particular fac- 
tor in the economy that has to produce the 
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income, weakness at that point might im- 
pair and even destroy the plan as a whole. 


Economic AsPECTs 


T IS important to bear in mind just what 
l a scheme of this sort does, economically 
speaking. To some extent it will, as it 
should, increase consumption; to the ex- 
tent, that is, to which individuals when out 
of work or sick or old or in childbirth, live 
better and are better cared for than they 
would, but for the scheme, have been. To 
that extent the scheme imposes a new bur- 
den on the producing members of the com- 
munity, the effect of which will be either to 
reduce their own consumption or more 
probably to reduce capital formation, 
though it should also act as a stimulus to 
more production. 

But the greater part of the cost of main- 
taining and caring for the unemployed, the 
sick, and the old is already being incurred 
—for people do not in fact starve. The 
scheme—any scheme of this kind—redis- 
tributes that burden. It puts it on a broader, 
firmer, more communal, and more equit- 
able basis. It does not, collectively speak- 
ing, increase it. By the contributions which 
all of us will have to make, and by the taxes 
all of us will have to pay—though in pro- 
portion to our ability to pay—we shall 
guarantee the availability of needed re- 
sources to each and any of us, if and as we 
need them. The guarantee is the significant 
thing. That is what social security means. 

To ask the question “Can we afford it?” 
is therefore to ask the wrong question. The 
questions that should be asked are “Can 
we collect it?”—the contributions and the 
taxes—and “Are we guaranteeing to the 
out-of-work, the sick, and the old, a stand- 
ard of living out of harmony with what 
will be the standard of living of the pro- 
ducing section of the population when the 
Plan is in operation?” If the answer to 


these questions is satisfactory there is no 
financial problem. 

This leads us to what is, to my mind, 
the crucial question. What will be the 
effect of the scheme on the attitude of the 
people towards work and enterprise? This 
applies, of course, mainly to the unem- 
ployment and old-age provisions. Nobody 
wants to be sick anyway; we would be glad 
to see more babies; and nobody dies in 
order to get the funeral benefit. But unem- 
ployment is another matter. 


FLoor UNnpER INCOMES 


WILL begin by referring to a real prob- 
l lem which Beveridge leaves to some 
extent open. He recommends uniform or 
flat rates of benefit and of contribution, 
rather than a system of benefits related to 
individual wages and contributions assessed 
as a percentage of wages. It is much sim- 
pler to administer. But it is also best suited 
to the objective of putting a floor under 
incomes—of securing a fixed minimum in- 
come for everyone rather than a compensa- 
tion for loss of income, varying accord- 
ing to the income lost. But the principle 
can only be applied satisfactorily if the 
“spread” of wages is not too broad. For a 
level of benefit which is enough, but not 
too much, in areas where basic living costs 
and wages are relatively high, would be 
too liberal in areas where these are rela- 
tively low, and we should in such areas be 
making it more profitable to be idle than 
to work. Now in Britain, as it happens, we 
do get this problem in two sections of our 
economy—in the purely agricultural areas 
and in London. Agricultural living costs 
and wages are relatively low in relation to 
industrial, through a number of causes 
which I need not elaborate here. And in 
London living costs are markedly higher 
than anywhere else, owing to the high level 
of rents. The farming section of Britain is 
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not as large in proportion as it is here— 
we are 80 per cent industrialised. But it is 
a real problem, which the Beveridge Re- 
port leaves open. My personal opinion is 
that a separate scale of contributions and 
benefits for farm workers will be desired 
and desirable. 

London rents raise a similar problem at 
the other end of the scale. But it may well 
be, as Beveridge says, that here the solu- 
tion lies not in a separate and higher level 
of contributions and benefits for London 
but in the provision of more and lower 
cost housing in that area. 


EFFECT ON ENTERPRISE 


he us now come to the main question. Is 
there any risk that such a scheme will 
sap the springs of enterprise; that the effect 
will be demoralising on people of inferior 
morale; that people will prefer to live in- 
adequately at the public expense rather 
than earn their living by hard work? The 
real answer to this, to my mind, is that we 
ought never to be afraid of doing the 
socially right and needed thing just because 
a few may abuse it. I know my country- 
men; and I am confident that the vast ma- 
jority of those who were without jobs in the 
bad days would have given their eyes for 
an honest steady job and an income which 
they had earned for themselves. We shall 
certainly have our “problem. cases.” But 
if they are rightly handled—helpfully 
where help is needed, sternly where stern- 
ness is called for—they will not embarrass 
the scheme, and public opinion on the mat- 
ter will, I am sure, be sound. 

Indeed, in my judgment it will, for most 
people, work the other way. Apart from 
the born-tired and the work-shy—not a very 
numerous section anyway—the guarantee 
of a minimum of security will tend to dis- 
courage any preference for the safe but 
dull job; risk taking and enterprise will be 





encouraged when the consequences of fail- 
ure, if it should happen, are no longer 
catastrophic. It is a distorted picture to see 
in the Plan an alternative to work and en- 
terprise, either for the individual or for our 
society as a whole. On the contrary it 
implies them if it is to succeed. 


ADMINISTRATION 


y~ will at a conference such as this ex- 
pect me to say something of the adminis- 
trative machinery for carrying out the Plan. 

In the first place, what the report pro- 
poses is, in broad outline, the unified cen- 
tral administration of the cash benefits, 
through a new Ministry of Social Security, 
under a Cabinet minister. Medical services 


-will remain under the general supervision 


of the Ministry of Health, which is also the 
Ministry of Local Government. There will, 
however, be a joint committee of all min- 
istries concerned with any aspect of social 
security for the purpose of co-ordinating 
policy, promoting the prevention of dis- 
ease, and reducing the burdens on the social 
insurance fund. The ministries chiefly con- 
cerned, in addition to the proposed new 
ministry, are the Ministries of Health, 
Labor, and Education. 

So far, the effects of the Plan are in the 
direction of centralisation in Whitehall. 
The report proposes, however, the estab- 
lishment of a network of regional and local 
security offices and it emphasizes two points 
as of outstanding importance: 

1. A policy of decentralised admin- 
istration, and close contact with local 
agencies of all kinds which deal with the 
varied needs of insured persons and 

2. Special measures for the selection 
and training of staff with a view to a full 
understanding of the human problems with 
which they will be concerned. 

The movement towards centralisation— 
the replacement of the Town Hall by 
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Whitehall—is not so much a new departure 
as an enhancement of a tendency already 
existing. For a good many years now the 
growing awareness by the central organs of 
government of their responsibility for the 
welfare of all citizens, fortified by constant 
pressure in Parliament to do something 
about it, has made the 19th Century doc- 
trine of local responsibility for local dis- 
tress untenable and obsolete. The whole 
tendency has been towards national respon- 
sibility, operating through local agencies, 
with national direction and control. We 
cannot have it both ways. If the nation as 
a whole is responsible, the nation must see 
to it and where necessary do it. The war, 
with its new emphasis on sharing alike the 
civic obligations, the perils and the avail- 
able resources, has greatly fortified this 
trend towards unified national responsibil- 
ity. What we can do, and what the Report 
proposes, is to develop local agencies and 
use them to the full at the point of action. 
These are the lines on which the proposed 
administration is founded. An increase of 
what is loosely and not very accurately 
called “bureaucracy” is inevitable. To a 
material extent the insurance agent and the 
relieving officer will be replaced by, or be- 
come, government officials. They will be 
responsible not to a municipal council or to 
a commercial corporation but to an author- 
ity in London or Edinborough or Cardiff. 
But we can at least secure that they are 
more than mere routine, regulation-ridden, 
agents of a Whitehall department, that they 
are trained for and responsive to the human 
elements in their job; that they belong in 
spirit to the locality and the people whom 
they serve. In this matter the experience 
of the Assistance Boards, which in 1934 
took over on behalf of the central govern- 
ment the greater part of the public assist- 
ance functions of local authorities (the old 
“poor law”), is encouraging from the ad- 


ministrative point of view. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there may have been 
about policy, it is generally recognised that 
administratively the local organisation of 
the Assistance Board has worked well. In 
blitzed cities, where it was the principal 
agency for dealing with immediate distress, 
it has risen magnificently to the occasion. 
The proposal to unify in a single central 
department the administration of cash 
benefits has one other purpose which calls 
for mention. Multiplying administrative 
agencies not only reflects complications: it 
creates them. A setup which makes a dis- 
tinction, legally and administratively, be- 
tween unemployment due to ill-health and 
unemployment due to inability to find a 
job, not only brings the worker under dif- 
ferent jurisdictions according to the precise 
circumstances of his case, but it also creates 
a complex of procedures and formalities 
between those jurisdictions themselves. 
That is one of the ways in which red-tape 
is manufactured. Yet to John Smith, who 
needs food for his family and himself, the 
question whether if there were a job to get, 
he is well enough to get it, or whether the 
job just is not there at all does not seem to 
make much practical difference. 

The next administrative issue which 
arises is the old conflict between political 
responsibility and executive efficiency. This 
conflict usually presents itself in the form 
of a demand that administration shal] be 
“taken out of politics.” This is an old con- 
flict in the history of the British Social 
Services—over one hundred: years old. 

Beveridge’s solution is an interesting 
one. He places the administration of social 
security wholly within the political system 
by having at its head a Minister of Social 
Security responsible to Parliament. But in 
order to supply the element of continuity 
of policy and purpose, of detachment from 
party politics, and of objective regard for 
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facts—qualities of which political bodies 
are liable to be a little short—he recom- 
mends a standing Statutory Commission, 
nonpolitical in composition, with the func- 
tions of reporting on the financial condition 
of the Social Insurance Fund, on all regula- 
tions and orders before they are made, on 
the adequacy of the benefits, and on any 
other matters referred to them. Its reports 
will, of course, be published; and if the 
politicians should sin, they will at any rate 
be sinning, and be known to be sinning, 
against the light. It may be that we have 
hit on the solution, or a partial solution, of 
that most difficult problem of democracy, 
how to reconcile the need on the one hand 
for effective day by day responsibility to 
Parliament as representing the people and 
on the other for sound and consistent poli- 
cies steadily pursued. 

And lastly, the Plan makes use of most 
of the agencies largely local and voluntary 
in character, through which our social in- 
surance and its allied services have hitherto 
been to a large extent operated, provided 
that they are not operated for profit. Their 
functions may be changed but their experi- 
ence and skill will be wanted. Indeed it 
is not too much to say that, in my opinion, 
the scheme will succeed in proportion as 
it is operated “at the grass roots.” Pure 
centralisation is death. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PLAN 
y= there’s the Plan. I have given 


you a very brief outline, leaving out 
many details which are full of interest— 
and of problems—but for which we do not 
have time now. What is its significance and 
what are its prospects? 

As I have said it is a completion, and to 
some extent a reconstruction, of our exist- 
ing system of social insurance and services, 
of which we are justly proud. But it is 
more than that: it is a new approach to the 


problem of want, an approach from the 
point of view not of what can we afford but 
what do people need? This consumer ap- 
proach rather than producer approach to 
the economic problems of our British com- 
munity, is, I think, characteristic of our 
national outlook today. 

Then again, the Plan is significant in its 
frank acceptance of the principle of com- 
munity responsibility. As Herbert Morri- 
son said in his fine speech the other day, 
“Once a community has reached the point 
of enlightenment and education where it is 
aware of the plight of its old, sick, out-of- 
work, and unfortunate citizens, there is an 
imperative moral obligation upon it to care 
for them.” And I know that the war, with 
its common sharing of obligations and 
perils by all of us, has greatly sharpened 
our sense of “belonging together.” We can 
thank Hitler for that. 

And there is something else. Thirty odd 
years ago we consciously accepted for the 
first time the principle of redistributing, 
through taxes, some part of the national in- 
come. It was a tough and lively fight but 


Lloyd George won. This plan for social 


security takes that principle as a matter of 
course. We have learned the social advan- 
tage of pooling our risks and to some 
extent sharing our wealth. That is the way 
we think today. 


What are the prospects? Will the Bev- 
eridge Plan become Law? I do not know 
the answer. You will have seen that some 
opposition has developed. This was bound 
to happen. Englishmen do not all think 
alike, any more than you do, and there is 
no power on earth to make us if we do not 
want to. We have our cautious people, our 
old fashioned people, and our reactionaries. 
Some interests will be adversely affected; 
others will fear that they will be. The pres- 
ent government has committed itself to the 
principles of the scheme, with certain ex- 
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ceptions and reservations, of which the 
most important are that it favors time limits 
in certain cases, that it leaves open the 
question whether there should be a Ministry 
of Social Security or a Board of Commis- 
sioners, and that financial questions are 
reserved until post-war economic conditions 
are known. 

This position has been strongly chal- 
lenged—in my judgment a little unreason- 
ably. For obviously the Plan cannot be 
brought into effect as a whole during the 
war, for purely practical reasons. It calls 
for the reconstruction of the whole system 
by which our insurance and other social 
services are administered—a big task for 
which we just do not have the time now, 
when the war claims all our energies. And 
how could we hope to get the right men and 
women into the jobs when nearly all the 
best of our younger people are away in 
the fighting services or civil defence? What 
would they think about it? Moreover, aside 
from certain adjustments, it is not much 
needed now. There is practically no unem- 
ployment, less sickness than usual, and 
even the old-age pensioners are mostly in 
jobs of some sort. What we can do, and 
what the present Government has promised 


to do, is to work out the details, consult 
with the interests concerned, and make the 
necessary preparations for a bill. 

Then, when the shooting stops, we shall 
see. What? 

Well, there is this to be borne in mind. 
There is convincing evidence that this or 
something like it is what the great mass of 
the British people want. That being so, and 
unless they change their minds, or prior 
needs and circumstances make it impos- 
sible, they will have it. 

For, after all, it is in line with the whole 
course of development of our social serv- 
ices. In the 19th Century we were develop- 
ing a social conscience, establishing yard- 
sticks of industrial and social behaviour. 
In the first decade of the 20th Century we 
passed definitely from the conception of 
the negative state to that of the positive 
state, and with it to the twin principles of 
pooling risks and redistributing, for social 
needs and within limits, the national in- 
come. We did it piecemeal, tentatively and 
experimentally, but always building up. 
We have now reached the point at which 
we can, if we will and if circumstances 
allow, complete the job—improve, alter, 
and finish the edifice of Social Security. 
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mention of an evacuation service, it 

soon became apparent to “public 
welfare planners” in this area, that crea- 
tion of such a service was essential as a 
major activity of civilian defense. Subse- 
quently, the Ninth Regional Office of Civil- 
ian Defense issued Bulletin No. 50 as a 
“tentative program for the evacuation of 
civilian population.” The major concepts 
arrived at by the welfare committee of the 
Los Angeles County Defense Council agreed 
in their entirety with the suggested plan of 
organization contained in O.C.D. Bulletin 
No. 50. Fortunately, from the very begin- 
ning of my participation as chairman of 
that committee, all planning and organiza- 
tion was based on the premise that eventu- 
ally the evacuation function would be 
established on a parity with other major 
emergency services. 

To properly discuss the problem with 
which we were confronted, it is necessary 
to reorient the average reader’s conception 
of the term “county” in general and, spe- 
cifically, with regard to Los Angeles 
County. 

This county is totally unlike its eastern 
or mid-western counterparts. It encom- 
passes 45 incorporated cities and 12 unin- 
corporated districts—located within an 
area exceeding 4,000 square miles—and 
has a population of approximately 3,500,- 
000. Roughly, the county is funnel-shaped. 


W en early O.C.D. charts made no 
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Its southern half contains 43 of the 45 
cities, and the previous industrialization of 
these communities has been accelerated by 
the rapid expansion of the aircraft, ship- 
building, and other allied war-time indus- 
tries. These communities, in essence, con- 
stitute an integrated “metropolitan area.” 
The northern half, consisting of mountain 
and desert areas, is typically “county” in 
that it is sparsely settled. 

Further, the existing political structure 
of the metropolitan area presented a prob- 
lem of “autonomy”—the autonomy of 45 
incorporated cities and their independent 
defense councils—to this planner, bent on 
organizing a service involving county-wide 
acceptance of central planning and control. 
It is to the collective credit of the respective 
council chairmen that complete acceptance 
of such administration was readily forth- 
coming. 

THE DisPERSAL PLAN 

—— the local defense councils gave 

evidence of their cooperation by complet- 
ing comprehensive survey questionnaires. 
This data served as the basis for a detailed 
plan of “mutual aid,” which eventually 
was submitted on September 1, 1942, and 
subsequently was approved by the Ninth 
Civilian Regional Evacuation Chief, and 
the Commander of the Western Defense 
Command. 

The report was titled “The Dispersal 
Plan,” inasmuch as it outlined a uniform 
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procedure for redistribution of “unhomed” 
people within the boundaries of their own 
communities, rather than a mass exodus, 
in the event of enemy action. For while 
conservative consensus regarded the dan- 
ger of invasion as remote, such sources 
emphasized the probability of air attacks 
on our highly industrialized coastal areas, 
aimed at destruction of our widespread 
defense industries and destruction of civil- 
ian morale. 

The term “dispersal” was considered 
preferable to “evacuation” because of the 
psychological impact, as well as emotional 
effect, of the latter term upon the public. 

The problem of dispersal in Los Angeles 
County falls into two distinct types: 

1. Intra-community 

2. Inter-community 


InTRA-COMMUNITY DISPERSAL 


N THE event of war incidents resulting in 

the dislocation of individuals and their 
families—requiring removal from their 
normal places of residence—through co- 
operation of the air raid warden service, 
evacuees will be directed by block air raid 
wardens to the homes of nearby neighbors 
until the attack ceases and the “all clear” 
signal is given. 

During an alert period, the local evacu- 
ation officer will receive reports of damage 
and an estimate of the number of “un- 
homed” persons, through established com- 
munications at the local control center. As 
soon as the “all clear” period is established 
by the military, block air raid wardens and 
auxiliary police will direct “unhomed” in- 
dividuals to assembly centers—generally 
located within walking distance. Such as- 
sembly centers are to be operated by the 
American Red Cross under the supervision 
of the Commander of the Citizens’ Defense 
Corps, or Defense Council. Generally they 
are to be located in public school build- 


ings, churches, or semi-public buildings 
having adequate facilities for mass feeding 
and housing. 

Upon arrival at assembly centers, evacu- 
ees are to be registered, undergo medical 
examination and then afforded domiciliary 
care until the nature and extent of the 
attack is determined. Conditions permit- 
ting, evacuees will be rehoused within their 
own communities, under the Federal Civil- 
ian War Assistance program, administered 
by the staff of the Los Angeles County De- 
partment of Public Assistance. 

Stress is placed upon all civilians re- 
maining in their homes or at their places 
of employment during an air attack or 
other enemy action, until instructed by the 
police or civilian defense authorities that 
movement is permissible. The reason for 
restriction of civilian movement at such 
times is because such movement would 
hamper fire-fighting, police, and ambulance 
equipment, as well as mobile military units 
dispatched to the site of the incident. 


INTER-COMMUNITY DISPERSAL 


HEN circumstances require the move- 
W iment of individuals or families affected 
by war incidents to more distant reception 
centers by motor transport, deputy evacua- 
tion officers at the assembly centers, desig- 
nated as “convoy officers,” will organize 
convoy units, using mass transport such as 
busses and motor coaches, when such trans- 
portation is available. 

Then, the local evacuation officer will 
notify the chief evacuation officer of the 
number of persons to be moved, and the 
type and number of vehicles to be used in 
such movements from his local assembly 
center to the reception area. 

The chief evacuation officer will com- 
municate the incident data to his informa- 
tion center, where detailed records are 
kept of the food and housing capacities of 
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all communities participating in the plan. 
On the basis of this information, the “re- 
ception area” will be determined from a 
“master control map.” After such deter- 
mination, the War Traffic Control Bureau 
of the Los Angeles Police Department is to 
be contacted for ihe purpose of establish- 
ing a convoy route. The War Traffic Bu- 
reau will receive and plot all data con- 
cerning road, bridge, and highway damage 
resulting from enemy action, through 
county-wide cooperation of the constituted 
police authorities. That agency, also, is the 
central planning unit for the Army and 
Navy, and is informed of all military 
movement in the area. 

Upon request for convoy routes, the War 
Traffic Control Bureau will contact the po- 
lice authorities along the proposed route, 
as well as the office of the Provost Marshall 
of this area, and by that means establish 
an exact route and convoy time schedule. 
This data will be communicated to the chief 
evacuation officer at the county control cen- 
ter, who, in turn, “fans” it out to the evacu- 
ation officers at the assembly and reception 
centers. 

At the exact time indicated on the con- 
voy order, the convoy is to depart for the 
reception area under the command of a 
motorized police escort. All principal in- 
tersections will be patrolled by the police 
and auxiliary police to expedite and insure 
safe movement of the convoy to its destina- 
tion. Upon arrival in the reception area, 
evacuees will be again registered, and re- 
housed in both mass shelters and private 
billets. 

The chief evacuation officer will receive 
a copy of all registration forms prepared 
at assembly and reception centers, as well 
as from casualty stations, hospitals, mor- 
gues, and missing persons bureaus. This 
registration information will be organized 
in an alphabetical file and, by means of 


such organization, information concerning 
the whereabouts of missing relatives or 
friends will be readily available to the pub- 
lic at one central source. This procedure 
is designated to avert confusion and main- 
tain public morale. 


Mass EvaAcuaTION 


HILE mass movement of the entire pop- 
Willation would be undertaken only in 
the event of contemplated or actual inva- 
sion, as a measure of extreme military ne- 
cessity, such planning has been requested 
by O.C.D. and the military, and is rapidly 
being developed. The orderly movement 
of several million people—under circum- 
stances which would require a mass exodus 
—involves the utmost in organization of 
all elements of the civilian population and 
existing facilities and resources by consti- 
tuted governmental authorities and civilian 
defense forces. 

Basically, such orderly mass movement 
is largely predicated on the elements of 
time and space, i.e., sufficient advance no- 
tice by the military through declaration of 
martial law. Through logistics, it is pos- 
sible to predetermine the maximum rate of 
such movement, under a given set of fac- 
tors. 

It is anticipated that in the event of a 
military situation requiring mass evacua- 
tion from this area, private automobiles 
will be the principal means of transport. 
Mass transport by busses, trucks, and rail- 
ways is ruled out from consideration, be- 
cause of military priority for that type of 
transportation—and the presumption that 
all available mass transport would be used 
for the movement of troops and material. 

Mileage (“gas”) rationing, plus the 


mechanical condition of private automo- 
biles and rubber tires, presents a knotty 
problem. Likewise, normal distribution of 
gasoline through established service sta- 
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tions has been and will continue to be 
reduced, because of mileage rationing. 
However, detailed plans for the distribu- 
tion of necessary gasoline along, and adja- 
cent to, the principal routes have been 
developed through the cooperation of the 
petroleum industry. 

It has also been determined that convoys 
would move at a maximum speed of 25 
miles per hour, as this rate of travel per- 
mits the maximum traffic flow, maintaining 
proper braking distance between vehicles. 
In view of the average condition of trans- 
port equipment (private automobiles) 
available, and the difficult desert terrain 
between the coastal plain and the “Great 
Divide,” this speed of movement should 
minimize both mechanical and tire failure. 

Other factors involving control of or- 
derly mass movement are: 

1. Detailed information concerning the 
number and capacity of lanes available at 
the time of movement 

2. Capacity of large reception areas 
outside of the immediate theatre of mili- 
tary operations, or “combat zone,” and 

3. Machinery for the distribution of 
food, water, and automotive fuel. 

Consideration of these factors is of spe- 
cial importance in this coastal area, be- 
cause, in addition to the sparsely settled 
mountainous and desert region between the 


coastal plain and the Sierra Nevada Range, 
the capacity of egress highways in the 
desert areas is considerably less than that 
of the highways over which evacuation 
movement would be initiated. Therefore, 
resultant bottle-necks will determine the 
maximum speed of convoy movement out 
of those areas, and establish the scope of 
mass care en route. 

To meet this latter condition, extensive 
reception areas must be organized at stra- 
tegic points along the convoy routes. Traf- 
fic flow from such reception areas would 
be considerably below the rate initiated in 
the “combat zone,” and only by intensive 
planning and organization will the max- 
imum of safety and comfort for evaucees 
be provided during this critical period. 

It is anticipated that through federal 
planning, evaucees will be classified in the 
reception areas, and distributed on a voca- 
tional basis to distant localities where their 
industrial skills can best serve the con- 
tinued war production effort. 

In conclusion, while “transition” from 
the role of public welfare administrator to 
that of chief evacuation officer has been 
dynamic, philosophically, the principal ob- 
jective of both activities has been consid- 
ered essentially the same—the general wel- 
fare of the population of Los Angeles 
County. 
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Such a conflict is one in which “man- 

power’ — its mobilization, its intel- 
ligent distribution, and its conservation 
will be a deciding factor in determining 
the potency of our efforts. We must keep 
men behind the guns, in the tanks, piloting 
the planes, manning the ships. Further, we 
must maintain the production front on 
which the fighting strength of the Nation 
depends—the men and women on factory 
assembly lines and in the munition plants, 
who fashion the implements of war, the 
uniforms, and the equipment. 

Any condition threatening the full real- 
ization of this objective is intolerable. Yet 
100,000 of the first two million men given 
physical examinations under Selective Serv- 
ice were found unfit for military service 
because of venereal disease. In war indus- 
tries 1,200,000 men and women are regu- 
larly having to take time off from their 
work to be treated for syphilis. 

The threat of venereal disease to the 
Nation’s manpower became evident early 
in the development of the national defense 
program. Long before Pearl Harbor—in 
the fall of 1939 to be exact—representa- 
tives of the Army, the Navy, the Federal 
Security Agency, and the U. S. Public 
Health Service agreed upon a plan of at- 
tack on the problem of spreading venereal 
disease. This plan was embodied in an 


(}'s Nation is engaged in total war. 


Eight-Point Agreement. Point Six of this 
Agreement states: 

“Decrease as far as possible the oppor- 
tunities for contacts with infected persons. 
The local police department is responsible 
for the repression of commercialized and 
clandestine prostitution. The local health 
departments, the state health department, 
the Public Health Service, the Army and 
the Navy will cooperate with the local 
police authorities in repressing prostitu- 
tion.” 


REPRESSION 


I" ORDER to implement this federal pro- 
gram of repression, the Social Protec- 
tion Section was established by Director 
Paul V. McNutt in March 1941 as a unit 
of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. To this new Section was given 
responsibility for promoting repression of 
organized and clandestine prostitution by 
local police authorities; developing meas- 
ures for the redirection of persons appre- 
hended; and developing adequate protec- 
tive services for young girls and women. 

For the further protection of men in our 
armed forces, Congress passed the May 
Act in the spring of 1941. This Act may 
be invoked in areas within a reasonable 
distance of military stations, such areas to 
be designated by the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy when local situ- 
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ations are beyond the policing power of law 
enforcement officers. Under terms of the 
May Act prostitution becomes a federal 
offense in any areas so designated. To date 
invocation has been necessary in only two 
areas—Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and 
Camp Forrest, Tennessee. 

In the year and a half since establish- 
ment of the Social Protection Section, seg- 
regated “red-light” districts have been 
closed in more than 350 towns and cities 
in the United States. Organized prostitu- 
tion, formerly responsible for 75 per cent 
of all venereal infections, is now credited 
with only 20 per cent. This repression 
activity has been paralleled by a percep- 
tible reduction of the incidence of venereal 
disease among members of the armed 
forces. This accomplishment represents 
intelligent and effective work on the part 
of law enforcement officers, governors, city 
officials, judges, health officials, and wel- 
fare agency personnel. 

But the venereal disease rate is still not 
low enough. With segregated commercial- 
ized prostitution on its way out of the na- 
tional picture, Navy reports now show that 
clandestine prostitutes and sexually promis- 
cuous girls are responsible for the ma- 
jority of venereal infections among its per- 
sonnel. For this reason the emphasis of 
the Social Protection program is shifting 
toward repression of the unorganized chan- 
nels of prostitution and promiscuous sexual 
activity. 

This second phase of repression, like 
that which involved the segregated areas, 
is primarily a law enforcement problem. 
It is a problem, however, which must be 
dealt with by specialized methods and 
techniques. Red-light districts can be elimi- 
nated and known houses of prostitution 
closed whenever and wherever responsible 
public officials and law enforcement officers 
have the will to do so. To keep them closed, 


and to prevent prostitutes and promiscuous 
girls from operating through unorganized 
channels—taverns and dance halls, tourist 
camps, cheap hotels, taxicabs—is another 
matter. 

Invocation of the May Act is not the easy 
way out, nor is it the best way out. To 
function as a democracy, the “American 
Way” of home rule must be preserved 
even in wartime. The need for action is 
national, but wherever possible such action 
should be taken by the local or community 
agencies, with the May Act reserved for use 
only as a powerful emergency weapon. It 
is the job of law enforcement officials to 
enforce existing laws against prostitution 
and related activities. It is the job of 
health agencies to provide medical care for 
all persons infected with venereal disease. 
It is the job of social workers and social 
agencies to redirect these girls into socially 
acceptable ways of living, to assist them to 
find suitable employment, and to provide 
protective services for preventing other 
girls from being funneled into prostitution. 


Law ENFORCEMENT 


OLICE officials are now moving against 
Pp the clandestine channels of prostitu- 
tion. A recent report by the National Ad- 
visory Police Committee on Social Protec- 
tion, sent to more than 8,000 police chiefs 
and sheriffs in the Nation, recommended 
specific techniques for dealing with the 
unorganized prostitution channels. 

For continuously effective law enforce- 
ment, police departments must have ade- 
quate legislation behind their efforts, and 
sufficient personnel specially trained for 
the particular functions they are expected 
to discharge. 

Law enforcement officers must establish 
an active program for education of the 
unwitting facilitators of prostitution—the 
owners and operators of all media through 
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which men meet girls for illicit purposes. 
Intelligent supervision and control of these 
channels will go far toward curtailing pros- 
titution activity in the community. Recal- 
citrant operators can be forced to cooperate 
by means of direct police action. 

An intensive program of public educa- 
tion will give to the men and women of the 
community a broader understanding of the 
facts behind the repression program. This, 
in turn, will lead to enlightened, aggressive 
support of necessary enforcement measures 
by influential civic and professional groups. 
Community organization will thus be stim- 
ulated to deal with prostitution and vene- 
real disease control at the local level, not 
only during times of national stress, but 
as a permanent public policy. 


PROTECTION OF GIRLS 


HE Social Protection program, however, 
| ith not include only apprehension of 
prostitutes and those who facilitate their 
activities. Increasing attention is being 
given to measures for protection of girls 
and women from prostitution and related 
hazards, and for the redirection of those 
who have become involved in prostitution. 

Prevention and redirection, to be prop- 
erly effective, must stem from a knowledge 
and consideration of the individual prob- 
lems these girls and women present. Many 
of them have come from broken homes, 
deprived families. Often their education 
has been limited, and they have had no 
specialized job training. They have simply 
drifted from one poorly-paid, dead-end job 
to another, and-—lacking both emotional 
and economic stability—have eventually 
taken the path of least resistance. 

Case histories reveal that the number of 
women who are psychological prostitutes, 
following this way of life regardless of 
economic status, is comparatively small. 
Girls do not set up prostitution as a goal 


to be attained. They drift into such prac- 
tices through pressure of circumstances or 
environment. Today, mistaken ideas of 
patriotism are impelling some girls to have 
promiscuous relations with members of the 
armed forces. But whatever the cause, 
every contact that is made is a potential 
threat in the spread of venereal disease. 

Welfare agencies can play a vitally im- 
portant role in the social protection pro- 
gram—in the creation of public under- 
standing and mobilizing community re- 
sources, as well as in social treatment for 
the redirection of prostitutes. 

Local agencies are able to supply needed 
supplementary data on health situations in 
the community to public health officials 
and to Army and Navy venereal disease 
control officers. Further than that, they 
have opportunities and facilities for secur- 
ing information on community social prob- 
lems. Such data is valuable in working 
out a sound program of public education 
at the local level, in stimulating commu- 
nity organization, and in assisting repre- 
sentatives of all agencies concerned in the 
repression program to recognize “plague 
spots” which are hampering the effective- 
ness of repression activity. 

In prevention and redirection, medical 
examination and treatment for women and 
girls found to be infected is a fundamental 
requisite. The wise community, however, 
and the wise nation is never satisfied merely 
to find and treat persons already infected. 
The spread of infection must be prevented. 
Some types of disease carriers, such as 
mosquitoes and flies, are impersonal and 
can be ruthlessly eradicated. But the at- 
tack on the problem of venereal disease 
must recognize the personal element in- 
volved, linking such work directly with the 
building of men, women, and morale. The 
apprehended prostitute is a human being, 
a woman who has certain liabilities, but 
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who also possesses latent assets. She should 
have treatment of a kind which will assist 
her to return to a more constructive way 
of life—the kind which considers and pro- 
vides for her social, emotional, and voca- 
tional needs. 

Sympathetic, trained case workers should 
be available in each community for per- 
sonal interviewing of women arrested in 
enforcement of repression. Properly con- 
ducted, such interviews would serve to 
identify those who might need special psy- 
chiatric treatment and those with definite 
criminal tendencies, as differentiated from 
girls and women who need and would 
profit by social treatment. 


DETENTION 


DEQUATE detention or quarantine facili- 
A ties are a basic necessity in any pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. Local jails, where 
first offenders are often placed in close 
proximity to hardened prostitutes, are, for 
the most part, an unsatisfactory answer to 
this need. If to such an arrangement is 
added the common practice of releasing 
these women and girls in a short while 
without completing the period of medical 
care, without advice, and without financial 
assistance, the results fall far short of the 
objectives. 

The need for detention facilities is par- 
ticularly vital where military stations and 
war industries have sprung up, literally 
overnight. In certain critical areas quaran- 
tine hospitals have been established by 
means of federal funds under provisions 
of the Lanham Act. These hospitals will 
be operated by the state health departments 
in conjunction with the Public Health Serv- 
ice. In addition, programs of vocational 
education and social redirection will be 
undertaken during the periods of quaran- 


tine, to help those girls who can benefit 
from such a program. 

Coming directly within the province of 
welfare agencies is the problem of increas- 
ing juvenile delinquency. The results of 
delinquency are definite; in wartime their 
social implications are particularly dra- 
matic. New York City recently reported 
a 22 to 30 per cent increase in venereal 
infections among boys and girls from fif- 
teen to eighteen years of age. A short time 
ago one high school located in a large 
southern city reported 20 per cent of its 
girl students to be illegitimately pregnant. 
Time after time girls in the younger age 
groups are coming to the attention of local 
law enforcement officers through Army and 
Navy venereal disease contact reports. 

Delinquency, together with commercial- 
ized prostitution and sexual promiscuity, 
springs from a variety of causes—eco- 
nomic, political, social, individual. Con- 
sideration of the problem leads inevitably 
to the doorstep of all the major social prob- 
lems of any community. Adequate hous- 
ing, public health, wholesome and adequate 
recreation, education, vocational training, 
protection of employed youth, and treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders by juvenile 
courts are all measures which must directly 
concern law enforcement officers and agen- 
cies cooperating with them in the Social 
Protection program. 

Community machinery for social control 
which may be adequate during peacetime, 
is often not geared to handle the overload 
caused by radically changed local situa- 
tions due to the war. Only sound commu- 
nity organization can cope with this condi- 
tion. An intelligent, realistic approach to 
all problems involved in the repression 
program can and will bring increasingly 
good results. 

















MAINTENANCE OF ADEQUATE PERSONNEL 
STANDARDS DURING THE WAR EMERGENCY 


by E. A. WILLSON 


Executive Director, North Dakota Public Welfare Board 





public welfare administration began 

to assume serious proportions by April 
1942. A considerable number of state and 
local welfare employees in both the pro- 
fessional and clerical classifications were 
entering the armed services. Others were 
leaving the agency to accept more remu- 
nerative employment in welfare agencies 
in other states, in the American Red Cross, 
or in industries. 

The seriousness of the problem is evi- 
denced by the reduction and turnover in 
staff. Between June 1941, and July 1942, 
the professional staff in the 53 North Da- 
kota county welfare offices decreased from 
157 to 130 and the clerical staff from 141 
to 98. Some of this decrease was justified 
by a decline in over-all caseload, but there 
was a serious shortage of both professional 
and clerical staff in many of the county 
offices. Turnover in professional personnel 
in the county welfare offices was 55 per 
cent during the biennial period ending 
June 1942, as compared to 43 per cent 
for the preceding biennium. The rate of 
turnover has accelerated rapidly during the 
past few months. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, it was 66 per cent and 
the rate of turnover has been even greater 
since July 1, 1942. At the present time 
there are many vacancies and a very con- 
siderable and very serious shortage of 
professional workers in the county offices. 

During the past nine months the merit 


T. scarcity of qualified personnel for 


system registers for a number of classes 
of positions have been exhausted and in 
some instances it has been impossible to 
recruit enough candidates for examinations 
to warrant the cost of conducting such ex- 
aminations. For some classes of positions 
it has been necessary to resort to the policy 
of making provisional and even emergency 
appointments and giving qualifying exami- 
nations to the appointees from time to time. 

The salaries under the North Dakota 
Merit System Compensation Plan were rela- 
tively low as compared to those of welfare 
departments in other states and those paid 
by federal agencies under the Civil Service. 
The first act designed to meet the problem 
of retaining and recruiting qualified per- 
sonnel was to increase the salary ranges 
in the compensation plan. Between April 
and October four amendments increasing 
various salary ranges in the compensation 
plan were approved. 

It was found that increasing salaries 
alone was not a solution to the problem. 
It became increasingly evident that some 
changes in the merit system regulations 
would be necessary to meet emergency sit- 
uations and prevent a complete breakdown 
in the state welfare program. It was felt 
that adequate standards should be main- 
tained in so far as possible and that stand- 
ards should be lowered only when such 
action would make it possible to retain or 
recruit sufficient personnel to perform the 
necessary functions. 
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The following amendments to the North 
Dakota Merit System regulations have been 
adopted to meet the situation: 

1. In the absence of a North Dakota 
register for a particular class of position 
appointments may be made from registers 
for such class of position in other states 
where the qualifications for the position are 
essentially the same as under the North 
Dakota plan. (Several appointments have 
been made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this amendment. ) 

2. An amendment which permits an 
appointment at an entrance salary higher 
than the minimum and equivalent to, but 
not in excess of, the salary paid to per- 
manent employees of like experience. (Un- 
der this amendment a number of experi- 
enced persons have been employed who 
could not be secured at the minimum salary 
for the class of position.) 

3. The minimum qualifications for case- 
workers and executive secretaries of county 
welfare boards have been lowered by re- 
ducing the number of years of college 
education required and substituting teach- 
ing or other similar experience for welfare 
experience. (Under this amendment a few 
persons with two years of normal school 
training and teaching experience have been 
recruited for positions which otherwise 
could not be filled.) 


Consideration is being given to an 


amendment which would authorize emer- 
gency appointments for the duration of the 
war. This would preclude giving perma- 
nent status to emergency appointments of 
persons who do not meet the minimum 
qualifications which the North Dakota agen- 
cy desires to maintain. 

In two instances where the caseloads are 
small and distances are not too great one 
county welfare staff is serving two counties 
by spending certain days in the week in 
each county welfare office. 

One of the difficulties experienced dur- 
ing the past few months of rapidly chang- 
ing conditions is the delay in securing final 
approval of amendments to the merit sys- 
tem rules and regulations and the compen- 
sation plan. Amendments must be ap- 
proved by the agencies operating under the 
North Dakota plan which include the Un- 
employment Compensation Division, the 
Employment Service, the Health Depart- 
ment, and the Public Welfare Board. They 
must then be approved by the Merit System 
Council, the Public Assistance Bureau of 
the Social Security Board, the Bureau of 
Employment Security, the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the United States Public 
Health Service. This often results in sev- 
eral months’ delay before changes may be 
made to meet the problems created by 
changing conditions which confront us 
weekly. 














REGIONAL CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 





N Marcu 7-9, 1943, the American 
(] Public Welfare Association held a 

regional meeting in New York City 
prior to the regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. Attend- 
ance at the sessions was unexpectedly 
large. Sir Henry Bunbury gave an excel- 
lent paper on the Implications of the Beve- 
ridge Report, which is printed in full in 
this issue of Public Welfare. Manpower 
Problems were discussed by William 
Haber of the War Manpower Commission, 
somewhat along the lines of the article by 
him appearing in the January issue of Pub- 
lic Welfare. These were the only general 
sessions. 

In one of the sectional meetings, Hugh 
Jackson outlined the organization of the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations and some of the outstanding 
problems they face. Eveline M. Burns, 
chief, Economic Security and Health Sec- 
tion of the National Resources Planning 
Board, spoke from notes on Long-Range 
Work and Relief Policies. The National 
Resources Planning Board report has since 
been released under the title, “Security, 
Work, and Relief Policies.” 

Robert P. Wray, director of research 
and statistics of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, led the discus- 
sion on Staff Development as Related to 
the Personnel Shortage. The situation re- 
ported in this discussion is essentially one 
of administrative rather than legislative 
concern. It might, however, be of interest 
to note that public welfare agencies are 
faced with serious staff shortages even with 
declining public assistance case loads. In 
general, it may be said that the agencies 


are losing staff at a more rapid rate than 
they are losing cases. 

In the session of Emergency Welfare 
Services, T. J. S. Waxter presented a paper 
which followed rather closely the article 
by him on the same subject in the March 
issue of Public Welfare. 

Changing emphasis in the Public Social 
Services was discussed by Ruth Hill and 
Bessie Trout. This discussion brought out 
that public welfare agencies are placing 
greater emphasis on the employment as- 
pects of the public assistance job, (i.e. the 
placement of assistance recipients in pri- 
vate employment), on the integration of 
case loads, on the more careful planning 
of family assistance budgets and the serv- 
ice programs designed to rehabilitate the 
families, on children’s services, and in 
some agencies the special service program 
for alien refugees. 

In the session on Increasing Public Un- 


derstanding of Assistance and Service, 
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Willard E. Solenberger stressed the need 
for more purposeful reporting to the public 
on the activities of public welfare agencies. 

Budgetary Principles and Problems in 
Mutual Assistance Programs were dis- 
cussed by Sue E. Sadow, supervisor of the 
home economics section of the New York 
City Department of Welfare. This paper, 
concerned with the technical problems of 
family budgeting, will be made available 
in some format in the near future. 

Both the National Council of State Pub- 
lic Assistance and Welfare Administrators 
and the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators had closed sessions 
during the conference, at which current 
administrative problems were discussed. 
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For 1942 

HE war and all its influences on people have 
[os an important effect upon the program 

and work of the American Public Welfare 
Association during the past year. At the time 
of our annual meeting in December 1941, we 
were still stunned by the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Since that meeting new responsibilities and new 
problems have been met by public welfare serv- 
ices—federal, state, and local. Dependency in- 
vestigations for selective service boards have 
increased in volume. Individuals have had more 
need for consultation and advice on housing, 
economic problems, domestic difficulties, etc., 
especially in areas of expanded industrial activ- 
ity. Problems of juvenile delinquency have be- 
come pressing concerns. Public welfare agencies 
have had to move ahead with plans for day care 
of children, civilian war assistance, and emer- 
gency welfare services under the handicaps of 
reduced appropriations, loss of staff and, in some 
places, drastic curtailment of staff travel. It is 
a fine tribute to the spirit of public welfare staffs 
that substantial progress has been made during 
the year under these conditions. 


SpeciaL APWA Activities In War Services 


HE Association’s Committee on Defense, re- 
p presi in 1942 the Committee on War Serv- 
ices, was active in assisting public welfare 
administrators in coping with the new problems 
confronting them during the year. The Com- 
mittee continued to have the half-time services 
of one staff member located in Washington to 
keep in touch with changing developments at 
the federal level. A number of Committee 
meetings were held during the year and 
in August a two-day meeting involved confer- 
ences with some 17 federal officials concerned 
with various aspects of the war program. 

One of the most important effects of this 
meeting was a clarification of the role of public 
welfare agencies in the emergency welfare service 
program of the 0.C.D. The discussion was re- 
flected in O.C.D. Operations Letter No. 76 re- 
leased shortly after the meeting. 

A report on this meeting distributed to the 
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entire membership of the Association sum- 
marized developments in the field of manpower 
problems, problems relating to emergency wel- 
fare services, problems of day care for children 
of working mothers, rationing problems, and 
problems of new public and private programs 
closely tied up with the job of the public welfare 
agencies. 

During the year, as was the case in 1941, the 
Association staff has been giving regular service 
to such war-related agencies as the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, and the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency (Manpower and O.D.H.W.S.). This 
help was provided at the request of the agency 
concerned and occupied a great portion of the 
time of one member of the staff and a part of 
the time of other members. 

In addition to specific jobs, such as the con- 
sultant service on a regular basis, the Associa- 
tion staff has through conferences and otherwise, 
rendered specific aid, on request, to the O.C.D., 
the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, the O.P.A., etc. 

The Association loaned personnel to the 
0.D.H.W.S. to help on field service for the pro- 
motion of community organization. On four 
occasions, staff of the APWA visited com- 
munities and camps for the Army and the Navy 
in order to report to the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Navy. More than two months 
was devoted to this task for the armed services. 
Numerous other visits in the United States and 
one in Canada were made for the purpose of 
consultation on welfare matters or on war-con- 
nected functions of welfare departments. 


NATIONAL COUNCILS OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PusLic WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


HE National Council of State Public Assist- 

ance and Welfare Administrators has con- 
tinued to function during the year under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Howard Russell who was 
throughout the year Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Assistance. 
Through the organization of the Council and its 
representation on the Executive Committee of the 
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Association, state administrators have been able 
to contribute their practical experience to the 
planning of Association activities. 

The program of the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators under the chair- 
manship of Charles J. Rieger, Jr., director of 
public welfare in Louisville, Kentucky, has ex- 
panded considerably during the past year. Dur- 
ing the year 1942 the official Local Council 
membership increased from 115 to 322. This 
Council has served as a medium for an inter- 
change of experience among local administrators 
and has made it possible for the Association to 
keep a much larger number of local adminis- 
trators currently informed of changes in national 
war service programs. 

Both Councils held meetings in May and in 
December and had special discussions of their 
own in connection with the regional conferences 


held in the fall of the year. 


CoMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


HE participation of the Association’s mem- 

bers in the development of program was con- 
tinued during 1942 through the activity of the 
Association’s committees. As might be expected, 
some committees were more active than others 
during the year. In the case of the following 
committees, certain particularly significant activ- 
ities were undertaken: 


Committee on Public Welfare Accounting 


URING the early part of the year the Com- 
I] mittee had the part-time services of one 
person and the cooperation of two state agencies 
in testing out its recommendation of a standard 
classification of public assistance costs. On the 
basis of the experience gathered in actual opera- 
tion, the Committee, in cooperation with the 
Interbureau Committee of the Social Security 
Board and the staff which it assigned to the 
project, completed a final draft of its report 
which was available to the field shortly after the 
end of the year. While it is too early to measure 
any reactions, all indications indicated that it 
will be extremely useful in improving the report- 
ing and accounting of public welfare agencies. 


Committee on War Services 


S INDICATED above, this Committee has been 
perhaps the most active of the Association 
during the past year. Its activities have been of 


outstanding assistance to public welfare adminis- 
trators in keeping in touch with new develop- 
ments. 


Committee on Food Stamp Plans 


HE Committee on Food Stamp Plans was 
Tana early in 1942 to work with repre- 
sentatives of the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion on questions of mutual concern to S.M.A. 
officials and public welfare administrators. (The 
Committee continued its activities in relation to 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration and 
the Food Distribution Administration as these 
organizations respectively succeeded the Surplus 
Marketing Administration.) The Committee’s 
first responsibility was to study and to make rec- 
ommendations on the operations of the food 
stamp plan. The report and recommendations of 
the Committee were circulated to the entire mem- 
bership of the Association in the Public Welfare 
News for October 1942. The recommendations 
were in the main welcomed by federal officials 
and were about to form the basis for new federal 
plans when agricultural shortages necessitated 
the discontinuance of the food stamp plan. It is 
our hope that the Committee’s recommendations 
may influence the direction any such plan may 
take in the post war period. 


Committee on Relief Policies 


HE Committee on Relief Policies issued a 
lees in February, but was relatively inactive 
during the latter part of the year pending the 
issuance of the report of the National Resources 
Planning Board on Security, Work, and Relief 
Policies. It did meet toward the end of the 
year and plan a program for the year 1943. At 
that time the name of the Committee was changed 
to “Committee on Public Aid Policies.” This 
change was in recognition of the expanded scope 
of Committee concern. 


Committee on Personnel 


HE plans of the Committee on Personnel for 
T the preparation of a pamphlet on personnel 
administration in state agencies were upset by 
the personnel crisis which necessitated the 
abondonment of so many regular procedures for 
the recruitment of trained and experienced staff. 
This pamphlet has been prepared in preliminary 
form and will probably serve as the basis for a 
revised release after the war. 
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Fietp ACTIVITIES 
abe the first half of the year the field 


activities of the Association were financed 
largely by a special grant from the Spelman 
Fund, and were rather more extensive than dur- 
ing the latter part of the year when they had to 
be financed from the general operations budget. 
Several staff members were extremely active in 
the field during the early part of the year. Even 
with the decline in the volume of field visits 
later in the year, the total amount of field service 
compares favorably with that provided during 
the year before. Staff members made a total of 
169 visits to 39 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada. 

The Association was enabled indirectly to 
maintain something like a normal volume of field 
contacts through the service of the Director with 
the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Recreation. As he was enabled to visit 
camps and naval stations throughout the country 
it was also possible for him to include field visits 
to public welfare agencies at a very slight addi- 
tional cost to the Association. Deliberate efforts 
have been made to combine field visits with staff 
participation in conferences so that the total 
travel cost will be kept at a minimum. 

Staff members have participated in oral exam- 
inations for public welfare positions and have 
taken responsibilities for training institutes and 
seminars in a number of states. In addition, the 
Association has been fortunate in enlisting the 
short-term services of several administrators to 
represent the Association at conferences and in- 
stitutes. 


CONFERENCES 


ONGESTION of the nation’s transportation sys- 
[ tem necessitated careful consideration of the 
place of conferences in the Association’s program 
during 1942. While on the one hand we were 
anxious to relieve transportation pressure as 
much as possible, we were also faced with the 
fact that public welfare officials in their per- 
formance of essential public duties were faced 
with new and bewildering program requirements. 
Since transportation facilities seemed particu- 
larly crowded in the East, regional conferences 
were held only in the West during 1942. 

The first such regional conference was held in 
Portland, Oregon, September 18 and 19, for the 
Pacific coast states. The Rocky Mountain states 


were served by a meeting at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, September 24 and 25 and the Southwest 
states by a meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, 
October 2 and 3. That these conferences served 
to meet a very real need was indicated by the 
fact that the total participation in the three con- 
ferences was more than double what it had been 
in those same areas during 1941. On all sides 
there was every evidence that they were of real 
value in increasing the understanding of the par- 
ticipants and in preparing them more adequately 
to cope with war-connected public welfare 
problems. 

The annual round table conference of the 
Association was scheduled to be held in Balti- 
more, Maryland, December 11, 12, and 13, 1942. 
The housing situation in Baltimore became so 
congested, however, that it was necessary on 
rather short notice to cancel plans for the an- 
nual meeting. Instead a December meeting of 
the councils of state and local administrators 
was held in Chicago on those dates. State and 
local administrators from all parts of the country 
participated in a full schedule of meetings for 
three days in which a large number of federal 
officials participated. 

The Association’s regional conference program 
for 1942 was so well received that it will be 
carried on a full schedule during 1943 provided 
transportation and housing facilities permit. 


OTHER STAFF SERVICES 
Publications. The monthly Public Welfare 


News was sent out to all members as in previous 
years. Toward the end of the year, however, a 
decision was made to discontinue the plano- 
graphed News and to publish in its place a 
monthly 32-page printed journal, in order to 
make additional useful material available to the 
members of the Association. 

A new publication during 1942 was the Letter 
to Members. This took the form of a simple 
4-page mimeographed release presenting briefly 
the most significant developments of the month. 
The reaction of the membership has indicated 
that this should be continued. 

The Public Welfare Directory for 1942 was 
published in an expanded form and was again 
well received. Our other pamphlet publications 
were much fewer than in previous years, the 
emphasis during 1942 being placed on the pub- 
lication of longer and more substantial materials 
than we had released in the past. 
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Articles. As in previous years, staff members 
of the Association have contributed both general 
and specific articles to the Survey Midmonthly, 
Survey Graphic, the Social Service Review, the 
Municipal Year Book, the American Year Book, 
the Social Work Year Book, Social Action and 
other periodicals of both general and specialized 
interest. 

Inquiries. The volume of inquiry service ren- 
dered by the Association has continued to in- 
crease. The inquiry service has been handled by 
the regular staff and has been improved during 
the year by the introduction of a more effective 
system of utilization of inquiry materials. 
Periodic analysis of inquiries coming to the 
office serves as a basis for planning the general 
interest articles and publications scheduled by 
the Association. 

Loan Library. The Association’s loan library 
was reorganized during the year to provide for 
the more effective utilization by Association 
members of library items which are difficult to 
obtain. An analysis was made of the use to 
which these materials had been put during 1941 
and the list of library items culled with a view 
to maintaining a very active and useful resource. 

Cooperation. Public welfare agencies and 
merit system agencies have called upon the As- 
sociation to assist in the preparation of written 
examinations and in the conduct of oral exam- 
inations. Some of the service thus provided has 
necessitated field work, while on other occasions 
staff members of the Association have served as 
agents of the merit system agencies in conduct- 
ing examinations in Chicago for states consid- 
erably removed from this area. 

Staff members have also served on committees 
of other agencies, both public and private. Rep- 
resentation on committees of the federal govern- 
ment has sometimes involved substantial expendi- 
tures of staff time and effort. 


FiscaL PrRoBLEMS 


COMPARATIVE statement of receipts and ex- 
A penditures for 1941 and 1942, with the 
budget for 1943, is appended to this report. A 
review of the figures will indicate some of the 
real problems facing the Association. While 
subsidies furnished nearly 90 per cent of the 
total funds expended in 1941 and more than 75 
per cent of the 1942 expenditures, less than 65 
per cent of the budgeted expenditures for 1943 
will be met from such sources. More and more, 


the Association must look to its membership for 
support. 

Dues payments have increased at an encourag- 
ing rate as a result of both the change in the 
membership structure voted in 1941 and the 
excellent service rendered by the membership 
chairmen and their committees in the several 
states in bringing new members into the Asso- 
ciation. 

The staff has been mindful of the need for 
operating economies, as evidenced by the ex- 
penditure report. During 1942, seven full-time 
and two part-time staff members left the Asso- 
ciation. Neither of the part-time staff members 
and only three of the full-time staff members 
were replaced, the other responsibilities being 
assumed by the remaining members of the staff. 


MEMBERSHIP 


HE change in the dues structure was received 

by the membership in an excellent spirit. The 
abolition of the $2.00 individual membership 
class and the change in agency fees brought a 
number of gratifying communications from in- 
dividuals indicating that the fees were still low 
in relation to the services received. While there 
was a slight anticipated decline in the number 
of individual members early in the year, the 
trend was reversed in midyear, and by December 
31, the total paid membership was slightly in 
excess of that a year earlier. 

The totai number of agency members increased 
from $0 to 102 during the year. This was the 
greatest annual increase since the Association 
was formed. It was an encouraging indication 
that public welfare agencies are recognizing the 
importance of group support of a cooperative 
effort such as the Association represents. 


THE CHALLENGE TO PuBLic WELFARE 
anp APWA 


NDER the impact of war, the volume of need 
UJ for public assistance has been materially cut. 
Assistance to the working population who are 
unemployed has been very nearly eliminated. 
Public welfare agencies throughout the country 
are, however, left with a real job to do. Assist- 
ance to the aged, the blind, the dependent chil- 
dren, and those who are so handicapped that 
employment is not a possibility for them will 
continue to be needed on a substantial scale. 
There is an increasing need for services, espe- 
cially to the low income group. The military 
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service of a large number of men is creating new 
family problems of both a social and economic 
nature. 

This situation represents an unusual challenge 
to the field of public welfare since it is accom- 
panied by a general attitude on the part of the 
public that there is no longer a need for “relief” 
on any substantial scale. It cannot be denied 
that public welfare administrators have spent 
more time and effort in meeting the needs of 
people than in developing reports which would 
have increased the public understanding of the 
breadth of the job they have been doing. If the 
public welfare field is to continue to provide 
service to individuals who need that service, more 
adequate reporting programs will need to be de- 
veloped in the immediate future. 

The American Public Welfare Association has 
not only the opportunity but also the obligation 
to assist public welfare agencies in every possible 
way in meeting these new demands. There will 
need to be increased attention given to the clear- 
ance of information on operating techniques in 
the new program. Continuing liaison with fed- 
eral agencies will be particularly important in 
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the immediate future so that the entire field may 
avoid the wasted effort which accompanies lack 
of information. It has been our experience that 
every period involving new federal developments 
results in an increased volume of inquiries which 
the Association’s staff must answer. 

The Association must be concerned above all 
during the trying times ahead with the mainte- 
nance of the quality and quantity of needed 
public assistance and services whether that need 
be less or greater than in previous years. The 
failure to maintain an adequate public welfare 
program will introduce the danger of coming 
unprepared once more into a period of less em- 
ployment after the war, and might in fact en- 
danger the whole philosophy of a shared respon- 
sibility of the entire population for meeting the 
basic needs of its individual members through 
government. To the maintenance of this phil- 
osophy, to the continuing improvement of admin- 
istrative practice, and to the resultant improve- 
ment in assistance and service to persons in 
need, the Association must continue to devote 


its entire strength. 
et Frep K. HoeHLer, 


Director 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 


AND DisBURSEMENTS, 1941 anp 1942, Wirn Bupcet For 1943 


Caso RECEIPTS 


Grants from Foundations ................. 
EL cidvectcescasasséevcenes 
ei ae eee ea ha wn ou 
Honorarium and other income............. 


TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS............. 


EXPENSE DIsBURSEMENTS 


MN rate Ger ae ek en gag ak dia ke we 
Travel and conferences ..............2000. 
TN a es ok a a 
EE cee tia cx ead oh eae a maes 
CED sin ccbncccerensersesannceo’s 
a ee 


TOTAL EXPENSE DISBURSEMENTS... 











Budget For 

1941 1942 1943 
pawl $108,899.25 $60,000.00 $47,597.36 
7,491.12 11,840.57 14,000.00 
ree 3,706.40 2,597.74 3,000.00 
iweas 1,497.79 4,045.48 10,000.00 
inne $121,594.56 $78,483.79 $74,597.36 
ere $ 71,897.61 $47,575.17 $44,097.36 
eer 27,878.47 13,650.29 13,000.00 
eaniae 3,360.00 3,090.00 2,800.00 
ieens 8,120.83 4,633.59 6,000.00 
re 8,903.14 7,538.19 7,000.00 
wens 1,570.04 1,763.66 1,700.00 
....-$121,730.09 $78,250.90 $74,597.36 








Explanatory Note: This statement shows receipts and expenditures for all programs of the Associa- 
tion during the three years. In 1941, in addition to the General Operations program, there were 
special projects for Field Services, Medical Care program, and the sending of a special observer to 
Great Britain. In 1942, there was a six-month program of Field Services in addition to General 
Operations. In 1943, only the General Operations program remains. 











RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN WASHINGTON 


April 5, 1943 





AGRICULTURE 


oop production and distribution have cur- 
Fees emerged as the first problem of the 

home front, both from the point of view of 
official attention and general public interest. The 
major problems involved are the assurance of 
adequate labor supply and the assurance of a 
fair return to the farmer through price adjust- 
ment or subsidy. Both problems are highly con- 
troversial in the sense that different groups, even 
among the farmers themselves, see their solution 
in terms of widely variant policy. Their solu- 
tion is also complicated by the tendency on the 
part of some to see the interests of agriculture 
as competitive to those of the military, industrial 
labor, and the urban consumer. On the success- 
ful resolution of these differences rests not only 
the assurance of adequate food supply for our- 
selves and our allies who depend on us to supple- 
ment their own depleted agriculture, but also—in 
considerable measure—the success of our fight 
against the catastrophe of inflation. For much 
of the pressure emanating from labor sources 
for wage increases is, in turn, based on the belief 
that food prices cannot be held in check. 

Welfare agencies have two major interests in 
these problems. First and foremost, the cost of 
living, and especially the cost of food, is of com- 
pelling interest to persons living on minimum 
income. Already welfare departments are having 
difficulty in adjusting grants to keep pace with 
rising living costs. Second, the policies relating 
to recruitment, training, transportation, and 
employment of farm labor, including youngsters. 
have a direct relationship to welfare policies. 

Some of the recent developments bearing on 
agricultural and food problems are: 

The Administration of Food Production and 
Distribution was created by the Executive Order 
of the President within the Department of Agri- 
culture on March 25. Chester C. Davis was 
named Administrator and given the responsibil- 
ity for the food production and distribution 
activities of the Department, including the re- 
cruitment of farm labor. 

The Nutrition Division of O.D.H.W.S. was 


transferred to the Agriculture Department where 


it will serve as the nucleus of a Nutrition and 
Food Conservation Branch of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. The program will continue 
to operate primarily through the hundreds of 
state and local committees which have been 
cooperating with the former Nutrition Division. 

Distribution of surplus foods is being grad- 
ually constricted as surpluses become smaller. 
Following the discontinuance of the Food Stamp 
Plan, the distribution of surplus foods for school 
lunches through welfare departments has been 
replaced, as of April 30, by a plan of local pur- 
chasing. 

Farm Labor Recruitment. The plan of recruit- 
ing and transporting of Mexican farm labor has 
recently been resumed by the Farm Security 
Administration. Negotiations are also under way 
for bringing in farm labor under similar ar- 
rangements from the Bahamas. American farm 
families have also been moved, with the help of 
the Farm Security Administration, from sub- 
marginal agricultural areas to more productive 
land in other sections. The future course of 
these activities will depend on the action of the 
Senate with respect to H. J. Res. 96 which trans- 
ferred responsibility for the recruitment and 
transportation of farm labor to the Extension 
Service, reduced the appropriation therefor, and 
imposed other restrictions. The Farm Security 
Administration, which is not popular with many 
members of the present Congress, is the subject 
of an investigation by a special House Commit- 
tee of which Congressman Cooley of North Car- 
olina is Chairman. 

On March 3 a telegram was sent to all gov- 
ernors urging the release of young people from 
schools in small towns and rural areas to help 
with the planting of essential crops in labor 
scarcity areas. Further plans are being devel- 
oped, with the participation of the Children’s 
Bureau, for the organized use of young people 
over sixteen years of age in agricultural work 
during the summer period. Major responsibility 
for this program will probably rest on the State 
Extension Service and many state welfare depart- 
ments in agricultural states are conferring infor- 
mally with a view to possible. cooperation. 
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Deferment policies for agricultural workers 
depend in part on the outcome of pending legis- 
lation in the Congress making such deferment 
mandatory. In the meantime selective service 
boards have been instructed to defer persons 
engaged in agriculture on request of the State 
and County U. S. Department of Agriculture 
War Boards. 

Food price problems continue to be the center 
around which major policy controversy revolves. 
The Congressional farm bloc having defeated the 
principle of subsidy is primarily now concerned 
with securing price increases. The President’s 
veto of the Bankhead bill which would further 
have raised the parity level once again, returns 
the issue to Congress. In O.P.A. the hottest cur- 
rent controversy on food centers around the 
proposal to require grade labeling of canned 
food without which, consumer organizations con- 
tend, price control of canned food will be mean- 
ingless because of inability to determine quality. 


MANPOWER 


HE 48-HOUR WEEK became effective on April 

1 for the 32 labor shortage areas named in 
the original order of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. In addition, the following communities 
have now been added to the original list and will 
also be subject to the 48-hour week: Burlington 
and Wilmington, North Carolina; Evansville, 
Indiana; Tampa, Florida; Savannah, Georgia; 
and that part of the area south of Chicago in- 
cluding the Calumet District, Lake and Porter 
Counties, and the southern part of Cook County. 
Authority to designate additional areas subject 
to the 48-hour week order rests with the Regional 
Directors of the War Manpower Commission. 
The minimum 48-hour week does not apply to 
state and local public agencies or employers of 
less than 8 persons. 

The Order on Non-Deferrable Occupations also 
became effective on April 1. However, men of 
draft age in such occupations who have not 
found work in essential occupations but are reg- 
istered at the public employment offices for such 
work are given an extra month’s leeway before 
reclassification. 


Deferment policies are expected shortly to be 
revised to meet the growing demands of the 
armed services for manpower. While all local 
selective service boards have been instructed to 
defer all fathers until further notice, it is ex- 
pected that this order will be rescinded momen- 


tarily. Undoubtedly any revision of regulations 
will be such as to place more emphasis on occu- 
pational deferment and less on dependency. 

Compulsory civilian service is not yet advo- 
cated by the administration. A number of bills 
have, however, been introduced in Congress, the 
most prominent of which is the Austin-Wads- 
worth bill. 

Essential Activities and Occupations in the 
Welfare Field. The War Manpower Commission 
has recently issued a new index of essential 
activities and occupations which has been sent 
to local selective service boards for their guid- 
ance in granting occupational deferments. For 
a classification of II-A or II-B a man must nor- 
mally perform an essential occupation within an 
essential activity. A man with dependents may 
be placed in III-B if he is engaged in an essen- 
tial activity even though his own occupation 
within that activity is not listed as essential. 

In its new listing the War Manpower Commis- 
sion includes among essential activities “govern- 
mental services necessary for the maintenance of 
health, safety, and morale, and the prosecution 
of the war.” No essential occupations are listed 
other than in the Air Corps Flying Training 
Command and the Ferry Division of the Air 
Transport Command. Informally it has been sug- 
gested that policies now in the process of develop- 
ment for federal employees might be applied to 
state and local public employees. Present indi- 
cations are that there will be very few deferments 
for federal employees other than technicians and 
others whose occupations are considered essen- 
tial under other listings. 

The new index also includes a section on 
Health and Welfare Services which lists among 
essential activities institutional care, auxiliary 
civilian welfare services to armed forces, and 
welfare services to civilians. The only occupa- 
tion in the welfare field listed as essential is that 
of Field Director in auxiliary civilian welfare 
service to the armed forces in continental U.S. A. 
and abroad. 

The O.D.H.W.S. has had a committee working 
on this problem of defining essential occupa- 
tions and activities in the welfare field and has 
made a number of recommendations to the 
W.M.C. for broadening these definitions. Such 
recommendations are not directed to the end of 
urging deferment from military service for men 
of military age in the welfare field but rather 
of clarifying the essentiality of these services in 
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the support of the civilian economy so that their 
personnel will not be drained off for other 
civilian activities. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AR POLICY AND POST-WAR PLANNING. Two 

major Senate committees now have special 
subcommittees considering war and post-war 
plans. A subcommittee of the Senate Finance 
Committee is considering plans affecting the 
domestic economy including the proposals of the 
N.R.P.B. on Work, Security and Relief Policy. 
A subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee is considering proposals relating to United 
Nations cooperation. Most discussed proposal is 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Resolution (S. Res. 
114) which urges that the United States take the 
initiative in calling meetings of representatives 
of the United Nations for the purpose of form- 
ing a United Nations organization. One of the 
functions of the proposed organization would 
be to “administer relief and assistance in eco- 
nomic rehabilitation in territories of member 
nations needing such aid and in Axis territory 
occupied by United Nations forces.” 


Civilian Supply. Hearings have been held re- 
cently on a proposal (S. 885) of the Senate 
Small Business Committee to establish a Civilian 
Supply Administration under the Economic Sta- 
bilization Director. This administration would 
assume the responsibility now vested in the War 
Production Board to assure “the production and 
distribution of the goods and services necessary 
to keep the civilian population healthy and func- 
tioning effectively.” Proponents of this bill argue 
that it would give spokesmen for the civilian 
economy independent status as claimants with 
respect to the supply agencies which they do not 
now have as a part of the War Production Board. 

Rehabilitation. Original proposals for a com- 
prehensive program of vocational rehabilitation 
within the Federal Security Agency as provided 
in the Barden-LaFollette bill have been over- 
ridden by the enactment of a measure placing in 
the Veterans Administration responsibility for 
rehabilitation of veterans of the present war. 
Senator LaFollette immediately introduced in 
the Senate a new bill (S. 383) providing for a 
program of vocational rehabilitation for civilians 
within the Federal Security Agency. 





LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





New Councit MEMBERS 
M ran w in the National Council of Local 


Public Welfare Administrators is open to 
local directors of public welfare who are mem- 
bers of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Application for enrollment should be sub- 
mitted to the headquarters office for action by 
the Membership Committee of the Council. 

Since the publication of the February issue 
of Public Welfare, the following administrators 
have been enrolled as Council members: 

Mrs. Ruth M. Babers, St. Francisville, Louisi- 

ana. 

Mr. John Bloomer, Jerseyville, Illinois. 

Miss Dorothy M. Bonawitz, Danville, Pennsy]l- 

vania. 

Miss Olive H. Breazeale, Hahnville, Louisiana. 

Miss Agnes Brice, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Dolores Bullock, Leesville, Louisiana. 

Miss Valera Cammack, Colfax, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Alyne H. Caldwell, Pulaski, Virginia. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Carscaden, Denton, Mary- 

land. 

Mrs. Gordon Carson, Orangeburg, South Car- 

olina. 

Mr. Alfred S. Chavez, Carrizozo, New Mexico. 

Mr. Frank S. Dimon, Pottsville, Pensylvania. 

Miss M. Patricia Donahoe, Fitchburg, Massa- 

chusetts. 

Miss Ora Enterline, Brookville, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Doris M. Field, Galena, Illinois. 

Mrs. Margaret F. Ford, Jonesville, Louisiana. 

Miss Ina B. Fulton, Winnfield, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Ellen Gardner, Hillsville, Virginia. 

Miss Minette Gutzler, Fresno, California. 

Mr. A. O. Hoghaug, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 

Miss Cecilia P. Houston, Snow Hill, Maryland. 

Miss Alice W. Jamieson, Tionesta, Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Miss Edna E. Jones, New Roads, Louisiana. 

Miss Elinor I. Jones, Prince Frederick, Mary- 

land. 
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Mrs. Hilda 
Louisiana. 

Miss Ruth S. Lord, Bangor, Maine. 

Miss Clio Lovin, Decatur, Alabama. 

Miss Alice Lubinski, Baudette, Minnesota. 

Miss Helen R. McCormack, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Malley, Salem, Virginia. 

Mr. John M. Marlin, Vienna, Illinois. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Mundo, Plaquemine, Louis- 
iana. 

Miss Dorothea Murray, South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. 

Mrs. Lilian Obst, Miles City, Montana. 

Mr. O. F. Ott, St. Matthews, South Carolina. 

Mrs. Clarice Pace, Farmerville, Louisiana. 

Miss Ruth C. Peterson, Stapleton, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Katherine E. Pirie, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Luther N. Redcay, Middleburg, Pennsyl- 


vania. 

Mr. Floyd Reed, Marion, Illinois. 

Mr. L. R. Roylance, Ogden, Utah. 

Miss Ardrey Smith, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

Miss Kate R. Smith, De Ridder, Louisiana. 

Miss Gladys Stark, Macon, Missouri. 

Mrs. Melinda Stevens, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mr. Carl E. Swanson, Lewistown, Montana. 

Mrs. Augusta K. Taliaferro, Ferriday, Louis- 
iana. 

Mr. P. R. Thatcher, Belvidere, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Marjorie D. Tibbs, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

Miss Heloise G. Triche, Napoleonville, Louis- 
iana. 

Mrs. Ethel Warren, Tuckahoe, New York. 

Mrs. Margaret P. Whitaker, Harlowton, Mon- 
tana. 

Mrs. R. B. Wilson, Clinton, North Carolina. 

Mr. George D. Wright, New Lisbon, New 
Jersey. 

Mrs. Sudie G. Young, Oberlin, Louisiana. 


Dill Landry, Donaldsonville, 





